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ception of the religious life, but no immediate Damascus-like
transition from the gloom of the old outlook to the radiant splendour
of the new, came to me. The journey was slow, hard, and painful,
and there were many backward, wistful glances over the old
pathways.
So far as I can remember, the parting from the old moorings
had no influence at all on my conduct as a human being. In my
character there was neither retrogression nor improvement. I was
not wayward beyond other youths, and I placed upon myself a
sterner discipline than was obvious in the conduct of most of the
orthodox young men whom I knew. I did not drink nor smoke,
nor did I habitually steal, swear, or bear false witness against my
fellow-men. My association with public-houses had filled me with
an antipathy for them which prevented me from entering their
doors, and the steady discipline of the educational curriculum that
I had imposed upon myself left me without either the time or the
taste for loose or vicious living,
On the other hand I was no more virtuous than many other
young men whom I met as friends and fellow-students. They
were for the most part clean both in mind and body, and their
habits would have satisfied all but the sternest moralists. The
young men of my native village were divided into two classes, those
who went to church, and those who went to the public-house; and
whenever I returned to it as a visitor, I was regarded as an eccentric
because I persistently refused to enter either.
Among those whom I met at the meetings of the Nottingham
Secular Society was Mr. John Roger Anderson of Beeston, who
for nearly fifty years has been an active member of the Notting-
hamshire County Council, and about whom I shall write later,
I was associated with him and with several young people whom I
had met as students, in the work of a local Temperance Society,
which did not preach or scold, but which every Saturday night
provided, in the middle of the town, a bright concert, cheap refresh-
ments, and a short and friendly talk, for those who wanted to escape
from the noise and the temptations of the crowded streets. It was
a society run by young people for young people, and for some
years it had a considerable place in my life. The entertainments
were usually presided over by one of the notable citizens of the
town, who encouraged us in the work we were trying to do, and I
believe that those bright gatherings, which were held in the Friends*
Meeting House in Friar Lane, were far more effective in keeping